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STATEMENT. 



The Legislatures of Massachusetts and Yermont, after 
a full and careful examination, having incorporated the 
Vermont and Massachusetts Rail-road Company, it is 
proper that its importance should not be overlooked. 

The surveys and act of incorporation include and pre- 
sent for our choice three routes between Fitchburg and 
Brattleborough, — one being 58 miles, one 68 miles, and 
another (via GhreenfieM) about 73 miles in length ; — and 
the public are respectfully asked to consider the merits of 
the undertaking. 

First. This rail-road connects Boston with Vermont^ 
and in such a manner as secures the greatest portion of 
her productions. 

All the other States of New England have been fur- 
nished with steam conveyance and cheap transportation 
to Boston. How comes it then, that Vermont, the agri- 
culture of which alone produces- annually beyond her 
consumption the value of six millions of dollars, and with 
solid mineral resources, still pays a heavy transit duty 
on all she buys or sells at the Atlantic, and is in a great 
degree embargoed through the year ? 
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Her population is less than half of Massachusetts, but 
her annual agricultural products are greater by five miUr 
ions of dollars ! 

Massachusetts is indeed a great manufacturing State : 
Vermont is an agricultural one ! But for this very reason 
they should have an easy intercourse between them, — 
for each will profit by the other. What Vermont pro- 
duces, Massachusetts wants. What Vermont needs, Mas- 
sachusetts can supply. Yet both are submitting to an 
unnecessary tax (of from $12 to $15) on every ton pass- 
ing between them ; a tax which, if levied by any govern- 
ment on lawful trade, could never be enforced without a 
revolution. 

If New Hampshire, or any other non-producing State, 
had thus been left, it would have been less remarkable. 
But it so happens that, while the present route, by Mil- 
ler* s River to Brattkboroughj was the first ever incorpo- 
rated into a Massachusetts rail-road charter, ''^^ it has been 
the last to be built. New Hampshire and Vermont have 
a population nearly equal, and yet the yearly agricultural 
products of Vermont exceed those of New Hampshire 
more than eight miMions of dollars. Nevertheless, New 
Hampshire has her rail-road, (and a profitable one it is) 
while Vermont has not been reached. 

This state of things has resulted principally from acci- 
dent. The great and praiseworthy object of uniting Bos- 
ton with the far west, very fortunately perhaps, with- 
drew from Vermont, for a time, the just attention she had 

* See charter of Frahklin Rail-road Co. (Special Laws, Mass., 1829, 
ch. 93.) 



early attracted ; and while the Berkshire hills were being 
overcome, this original project was prudently postponed, 
as all acknowledged the imperative necessity of that en- 
terprise. It can now be revived with the advantage of 
all the experience of the past. 

Second. ^ This being the most Southerly Route^ West of 
the mountains, and keeping for more than twenty miles 
in tl(ie valley of the Connecticut River, which it strikes 
just above the locks at Turner's falls, (that river being 
beatable for 150 miles above,) most effectually commands 
the business of the towns in Northern Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, bordering on that river, 
and secures to Massachusetts a valuable trade that now 
goes to New York, which is, at.lea^st, one hundred miles 
more remote than Boston. 

It is obvious to any one who will look upon the map, 
that nothing can pass toiNew York from the East of the 
mountains, without crossing this line, which boom^, as it 
were, the river and vallies of Vermont. It is also plain, 
that merchandise from the Connecticut River can be con- 
veyed to Boston by this road for $3 per ton, that being 
the present rate from Worcester to Boston. Vermont 
traders, West of the moimtains, now frequently bring 
their wool to Boston and sell it for co^A, and carry the 
cash to New York and there purchase their goods with it, 
owing to the difficulty of transporting goods from Boston. 

Third. As the common roads and trade of the interior 
usually run towards the rivers, and along the rivers, the 
advantages of the Miller's River route is manifested in 
the remarkable concentration of seven rivers within the 
space of a few miles upon this line, viz. : — 
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1. The Coimeeticut River, with its fertfle boniers. 

2. The Ashuelot, busy with manu&ctures. 

3. The North River, penetrating into Vermont. 

4. The West River, also, with its agricultural and 
mineral resources. 

6. The Deerfield River, 1 

6. TTie Pall River, and i well known to the public. 

7. The Millers' River, J 

All these tend greatly to an active manufacturing Dis- 
trict, and from Fitc^iburg to Brattleborough, the line is 
intersected continually by busy villages and manufactur- 
ing places, the intercourse between which is very consid- 
erable, promising a large local travel and business. The 
course is through one rich, populous and busy region to 
another; and by tapping Vermont so low down she will 
naturally drain through this channel, and the immense 
water power at Turner's falls aid along the Millers' Riv- 
er will become available. 

Fourth. The West River route, which would be an 
extension of the one proposed, is the natural route be- 
tween Massachusetts Bay, Lake Champlain and Canada, 
and will, without doubt, be soon adopted as the great line 
of communication between those places. 

It was the old Indian trail, and it was also the route 
adopted by the forces engaged in the old French war. 
Tradition now points out the very scenes of their am-» 
bushes and contests on the line under survey from Brat- 
tleborough to Rutland. The survey of this extension 
above Brattleborough is rapidly progressing, and it has 
been already ascertained that no difficulty exists in its 



course, exeepting the 6ree& mouataina, wbete the rock is 
singularly favorable for a tuimeL Here a tunnel is 
proposed, the cost tt which will be less than has been 
supposed^ and when assessed upon the whole road frcnn 
Burlington to Brattkborough, will be about $800 per 
mile, which amoimt can well be afforded when the ab- 
sence of other roek cuts of deep excavations or embank- 
mentSy and the general facilities of other parts of the line 
are considered; the land from the base of the mountain to 
Brattleborough, admitting of an almost uniform descent, 
BnA the Otter Creek Valley, cm the other side of the 
mountain, is well known to be perfectly feasible. 

The distance from Brattleborough to Lake Champlain 
is but 66 miles, in an air line, and by road but 75 miles, 

which may be traversed by a stage coach in eleven hours; 
so that in the completion of the line to Brattleborough, 

passengers leaving Boston in the morning may sleep the 

same night in a steamer on the lake, and arrive next 

morning in Montreal. 

A very feasible line for a railway, cheaper and more 

expeditious than any yet proposed, to Lake Champlain, 

has also been explored from Brattleborough by the valley 

of West River and Otter Creek, through Rutland, Ver- 

gennes and Middlebury to Burlington, as will appear by 

the letter of Waldo Higginson^ Esq., Civil Engineer, in 

the Appendix, and a liberal charter has been granted in 

Vermont, which can be used in connection with this line. 

Great facilities also exist for extending a rail-road up the 

Connecticut under charters already secured. To all 

these sources the subscribers may confidently look for a 
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large accession of business, the growth and developement 
of which must be eminently beneficial to Boston. 

In comparing the proposed line with others which have 
been projected to reach Vermont, some very striking ad- 
vantages must be apparent to the most cursory observer. 

First — ^Its natural river route, which contrasts most 
favorably with the high, rocky and almost precipitous 
ridges, that must be passed diagonally, or at right angles, 
in the Granite State. 

Second — The fact that it strikes Vermont at the base, 
and intercepts a vast trade there and in the southern sec- 
tion of the lake, which might otherwise continue to seek 
a New York market ; and makes the distance to Lake 
Ghamplain, opposite Rutland, at least 50 miles less than 
it would be via Lowell and Concord, and the distance to 
Burlington less than it would be via Concord. 

Third — ^That by its southern location and route through 
vallies, it avoids the deep snows of the New Hampshire 
hills, and follows a track not at all subject to drifts. 

Fourth — That it secures an immense and lucrative 
carrying-trade in the manufacturing districts of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fifth — That it will be subject to the laws of two states 
only, alike liberal in their policy. 

Sixth — That, in connection with the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, it will be the cheapest avenue of the same extent 
from Boston, and be least exposed to competition. 

The prospects of this route are so well imderstood and 
appreciated by persons residing near it and west of Fitch- 
burg, that between three and four hundred thousand 
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dollars have already been subscribed by them to the cap- 
ital stock. 

In regard to the grades required on this route, the high- 
est will not exceed 56 feet, which may be necessary in 
ascending from Fitchburg to the summit in Ashbumham, 
and which would be required for any extension of the 
Fitchburg road. Beyond Ashburnham the grades are all 
below 60 feet, and no ledge has yet been found ; although 
a large sum has, in the estimates of cost, been allowed 
for the contingency of undiscovered rock. 

COST OF PROPOSED RAIL-ROAD. 

The line, which is 68 miles in length from the westerly 
terminus of the Fitchburg Rail-road to Brattleborough, 
ascends a branch of the Nashua, and easily surmounts 
the principal elevation at Ashbumham, and afterwards 
encounters no place of difficulty. 

The crossing of the summit involves little expense, 
being a level plain or meadow, upon which is an artificial 
reservoir. It thence descends the Miller River, by Tem- 
pleton and Athol, and, taking one of three routes, follows 
the Connecticut to Brattleborough. 

The line has been carefully surveyed by Wm. S. Whit- 
well, Esq., the engineer charged with the construction of 
the Concord Rail-road, who has prepared a safe estimate 
of the cost of construction, embracing a provision for ex- 
tras and contingencies of every character, that amounts 
to $1,666,303, or $23,000 per mile only,— which, if the 
duty on iron be remitted as now proposed in Congress, 

will be reduced nearly to $20,000 per mile. 

2 
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In this estimate, the masonry has been estimated for a 
double track, the superstructure at $7,000 per mile, the 
earth excavation at 14 cents per yard, and the rock cut- 
ting at $1 per yard, and contingencies at $100,000, with 
1)70,000 for land damages. This calculation is on a lib- 
eral scale. 

The rates are much above those paid under recent 
contracts, and there is reason to believe the outlay will 
come considerably within the estimate. The land dsim- 
ages, so liberally allowed for, will be almost nominal, so 
strong is the feeling on the line in favor of the rail-road. 

BUSINESS OF THE LINE. 

The resources of the line may properly be divided into 
distinct branches. 

First, the local business in the immediate vicinity of 
the route, and so closely connected with it as to be siib- 
ject to no competition. 

Second, the business more remote and contingent, and 
for which it may compete with other lines of communica- 
tion. 

The first class embraces fifteen towns of Worcester and 
Franklin counties, near to or in actual contact with the 
proposed rail-road, and twenty towns being the residue 
of Franklin county west of the Connecticut, to which it 
offers a route to the commercial capital of New England, 
easier, cheaper, and more direct than any other line can 
present, bringing as it does the Connecticut River, at 
Turner's Falls, within 95 miles of Boston. 

In this class also are included five towns in New Hamp- 
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shire, within a few mllea of the rail-road, and twenty- 
three towna in the county of Windham, of which the 
principal town is Brattleborongh. 

The trafllc of the above sixty-three towns now goes in 
part to Hartford and New York, but their business with 
Boston is believed to bo ample to sustain a rail-road. 

It was clearly proved at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, that more 
than ^7(K),()00 are now paid annually, by said sixty-three 
towns, for transportation, 

The statistics of the fifteen towns in Worcester and 
Franklin counties, above referred to, collected with great 
care from authentic sources, show their annual tonnage 
and passengers are as follows, viz. * 



TouN of Fr^lihl. pRwwni^ni. 



The Above mentioned 15 towna, . 
The 90 other towna in Franklin oounty gist 
The 93 towna In Windham oounty give . 
The 5 towna in Oheahlre county, N. II. give 



33,844 


8.786 


r.ooo 


3,000 


11,848 


e.100 


3,4)8 


1,778 



55,804 19,751 



The way-travel of the above towna eatlmated at 
half the number of through-paaaengera, . . U,675 



99,096 



In those passengers, are included none passing to or 
from towns west of Windham county, or to or from any 
towns in New Hampshire, beside the five enumerated. 

In addition to the freight which now passes along 
the lino, there are inexhaustible quarries of slate on 
the line at Uuilford, with which many roofs In Bos- 
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ton'N! are covered, and large amounts of ship timber, soap 
stone and marble, which, with freight now taking the 
New York and Hartford routes, must contribute, with 
increased facilities of communication, to swell the aggre- 
gate when the road is opened. 

It is obvious from the above data, that the local freight 
of this rail-road, when finished, may be safely estimated 
at an average of 60,000 tons passing over the entire line, 
which, at $2^ per ton, or 3% cents per ton a mile, will 
produce annually $150,000. 

The allowance for mails and express at less than the 
average of other roads, may be put at $10,000. 

The effect of all rail-roads has been to increase passen- 
gers from 100 to 500 per cent. At the lowest rate of esti- 
mating, the passengers will double, under the impulse 
given by the rail-road, and be 59,252 ; — ^and at $1 62^ 
average each, will produce $96,285. 

The aggregate income from the local business 

will be for Freight, $150,000 

Passengers, 96,285 

Mails and Express, 10,000 



$256,285 

* The stores of T. B. Wales, Esq. on his wharf at South £nd, in Bos- 
ton ; the Commercial CofTee-House ; Rev. Mr. Young's Church, Summer 
street ; the old store of Whitwell, Bond & Co., Kilby street ; and many 
other buildings in Boston, are covered with this slate, — and it can be de- 
livered at Boston, by rail-road, at half the price of Welch slate, and is a 
stronger article. 



IS 



ANNUAL EXPENSE OF CONDUCTING THE PROPOSED 

RAIL-ROAD. 

The expense of conducting this line must be unusually 
light; little or no clay is found throughout its whole ex- 
tent. The gradients are easy and fuel is abundant at $1 
to $1| per cord, being less than one third the price on 
the principal lines out of Boston. 

Besides this, the Rail-road will have no ferry, wharves 
or costly structures to maintain and will have the benefit 
of all the improvements and economical arrangements 
experience has introduced into Cars and Engines. 

Under these circumstances it would be safe to set the 
annual outlay at $1000 per mile of Rail-road, which is 
about the cost of running the Boston and Maine Rail-road 
the last year; but we have preferred to add to this 20 
per cent, and make the entire estimate $81,600 per annum, 
or $1200 per mile run.^ 

NET INCOME. 

From aggregate local income, - - $256,285 

Deduct running expenses, - . - 81,600 

The balance or annual revenue is - - $174,685 

This exceeds ten per cent, on the estimated cost of 
the whole road. The local business from which this 
springs is inalienable from the proposed line of Rail-road. 

This local business is susceptible of great improvement. 
The water power on the Connecticut, at Turner's falls, 
which exceeds that of Lowell, (the fall being 75 feet) 

* See Appendix. 
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with good opportunity for a canal, and also the mill priv- 
ileges on the Millers' River, occupied ai^d unoccupied, are 
so generally known and so universally admitted to be 
valuable, that a particular description of them is unneces- 
sary. It may not, however, be improper to state that 
these may become busy agents in the production of 

freight and travel, and that a rail-road will have the ef- 

* 

feet to swell the amount of business done at these points, 
far beyond the estimates now made. 

The local traflBlc, however, constitutes but a small por- 
tion of its legitimate business. It must receive a large 
contribution from the counties of Cheshire and Sullivan 
in New Hampshire, from six counties of Vermont, the 
whole Iron district of New York and Canada, and will 
unite Boston and Montreal. 

The Southern district of Vermont is full of mineral 
treasures. It abounds in manganese which is sent annu- 
ally in large quantities to Liverpool, via New York, and 
after a visit to Scotland returns as bleaching salts to our 
Northern manufactories. Upon the completion of this 
road it will contribute to the outward and return cargoes 
of th^ Packets just established between Liverpool and 
Boston. 

In the same district iron abounds, and quarries of mar- 
ble and soap-stone, serpentine and copperas rock, some of 
which even now reaches Boston ; but if a rail-road 
is made, the quantity transported would be greater. 
More than 100,000 tons of iron are now annually pro- 
duced on the South-westerly shore of Lake Champlain, 
much of which seeks a market among the artizans and 
manufacturers of New England. 



> 
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The forests of Vermont contain white oak and spruce 
suitable for ship-timber and spars, and also other valuable 
timber. Pot and pearl ashes, wool, live stock, pork, ppul- 
try and dairy produce to a large amount, go annually 
from the green hill sides of Vermont to New York and 
Boston for a market. 

Canada also opens a wide and growing market for the 
manufactures and imports of Massachusetts, and the 
trade with Canada will, as a matter of course, greatly 
increase. Last year, shipments of domestics were made 
to the Canada market, on lower terms than like goods 
could be imported from England ; so also were agricul- 
tural implements and a variety of other articles ; and it 
is fair to presume that, during the winter, nearly the 
whole trade of Canada, Northern New York and Ver- 
mont, would find this channel as soon as completed. 
Nor should it be forgotten that a Rail-road has been sur- 
veyed from Plattsburg to Ogdensburg on the St. Law- 
rence, and is annually discussed in the Legislature of 
New York. I'his is due to her Northern inhabitants, and 
if built, will open to us all the Western lakes and busi- 
ness of vast extent. 

Under this aspect of facts, the Subscribers, named in 
the charter of this Rail-road, present this enterprize to 
the consideration of the citizens of Massachusetts : — 

First, as one promising a lucrative and remunerating 
investment. 

Second, as an enterprize which must develope in no 
small degree the internal resources of the State. 

Third, as fraught with immense advantage to the trade 
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of Boston, opening to her new and most important sourc* 
es of trade now enjoyed by New York, and tending in an 
eminent degree to enhance her real estate, promote her 
commerce and navigation, and commercial ascendency, 
and to give to her the trade 6f Canada and Northern New 
York. 

Dealing with large masses of bulky freight and with 
no Hudson to compete with, it would not be surprising if 
it should confer upon Boston benefits exceeding those 
derived from the Western Rail-road, which all concede 
has contributed in no slight degree to her prosperity. 

It is for the citizens of Massachusetts to consider how 
far it may be prudent to delay an enterprise, which prom- 
ises so much, until other avenues are opened leading to a 

rival city. 

JOSEPH DAVIS, 

EPHRAIM PARKER, 

GARDIIJER C. HALL, 

JOHN R. BLAKE, 

JAMES WHITE, 

RICHARD COLTON, 

June 7ih, 1844. 



^ Com/mittee. 



APPENDIX. 



Letter of Waldo HieeiNsoir, Es<2.^ CivU Engineer, 

BosToir, June 3, 1844. 



6. C. Hall, Es<2. 

Dear Sir, — ^In compliance with your request, I present the result of 
my exploration of the West River route from Brattleborough, north. 

As fiur as Weston, a distance of 40 miles, I have critically examined 
both sides of the vaUey in order to procure the best line for the survey 
now going on. 

I have succeeded in obtaining a location for this distance, which I 
have no doubt will show a highly favorable result 

Beyond Weston to the proposed tunnel, at the summit, the ground 
appears equally good, except that the rise of the valley becomes more 
rapid. I think however, by beginning a plane at a point some miles 
south of Weston, the summit may be reached by a 60 ft grade. 

Having been prevented from making a minute examination of the 
valley of Otter Creek, I am unable to speak definitely of the grades 
beyond the mountain. Levels taken by my direction from the summit 
to Rutland, show that between feasible positions of the line at the 
two places, the average fall is at the rate of about 60 ft per mile. 

The general character of the Otter Creek Valley manifests even 
greater facilities than that of West River, for rail^road construction. 

With regard to the general merits of this line for an extension of the 
Vermont and Massachusetts Rail-road from Brattleborough to Liake 
Champlain, it possesses remarkable advantages in the directness of both 
the vallies through which it passes, and in the favorable character of 
each. They are wide, and free from abrupt turns, of such uniformity 
of descent as to permit the natural grade to be generally preserved, and 
with side hills of such slopes as to allow a steeper one to be adopted, 
at the points where this is required. 

The time and cost involved in the construction of the Tunnel, and 
the possible necessity of heavy grades for some miles north of the 
mountains, are the objections to the route. But I think that not- 
withstanding their importance, the result of a thorough survey of this 

3 
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line from Brattleborough to RutJ&nd will show an average cost per 
mile miusually low for a route through so mountainous a country. 

I am, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

WALDO, HIGGINSON, Engineer. 



Extract qfa cornmunieaium received from a Committee of the Countt 

OF Chittenden. 

" It may not be improper here to state, that the region of country lying 
otf the West side of Lake Champlain, and comprised witliin the coun- 
ties of Essex, Clinton, Franklin and St Lawrence, will find the road 
n^ost conveniently at Burlington; The exports of this region, consist- 
ing of Iron, and the manufactures of iron. Pot and Pearl Ashes, Lum- 
ber, &c., are immense ; much larger than those of any territory of equal 
size in VermonL Of its Iron and the manufactures thereof, it is esti- 
mated that about 100,000 tons are shipped to market annually. These 
exports from necessity now pass Southward through the Champlain Ca- 
nal, ^d are probably mostly marketed in the city of New York. Was 
the contemplated Rail-road in operation, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a considerable proportion would be diverted during the summer months, 
to Boston, and the towns intermediate, while in winter, the navigation 
of the Lake and Canal being closed, Boston would be the recipient of 
a very large proportion of the production of those months. The Iron 
works of this region are continued in op^ution most of the winter, and 
as the outlay of capital during the long period of suspended navigation 
becomes very great, it would become a matter highly advantageous to 
those interested therein, could they at all seasons reach the Boston mar- 
ket by Rail-road communication. 

In addition to this source of business, the trade with Canada would, 
as a matter of course, very much increase. In cotton goods particular- 
ly, the manufacturers of the United States were able last year to supply 
a large proportion of that trade, on terms more favorable than could the 
importers of English goods of the same description. So also in regard 
to every description of agricultural implements. The Canada trade 
and travel would find the road at Burlington, and it cannot l^e doubted 
that a veiy great and important accession from this source may be con- 
fidently relied upon. 

JOSEPH D. ALLEN, 

CHARLES W. ADAMS, 
JOHN N. POMEROY, 
Committee on Statistics for the County of Chittenden.^ 

Burlington, April 9, 1844. 
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STATISTICS OF TRAVEL AND FREIGHT FROM THE 
FOLLOWING TOWNS IN WINDHAM CO. (VT.) 





No. of Pas- 


Am't paid for 


Tons of 


Am't of 


TOWNS.! 


sengers. 


Stage Fares. 


■ Freight. 


Transport'on. 


Putney, . 


300 


$1350 


500 


$6600 


New Fane, 




300 


1350 


380 


4850 


Townshend, 




400 


1800 


350 


5625 


Jamaica, . 




400 


2000 


495 


9150 


Londonderry, . 




300 


1500 


250 


5000 


Vernon, . 




200 


800 


480 


4800 


Guilford, . 




400 


1800 


500 


7500 


Dummerston, 




250 


1125 


350 


5250 


Marlborough, . 




200 


1000 


375 


6000 


Wilmington, . 




250 


1250 


525 


7875 


Halifax, . 




250 


1250 


525 


7875 


Whitingham, , 




225 


1125 


500 


7490 


Wardsborough, 




200 


1100 


550 


11000 


Dover, 




125 


687 


450 


9000 


Stratton, . 




20 


120 


50 


1000 


Somerset, 




15 


90 


75 


1500 


Athens, . 




30 


150 


165 


3300 


Brookline, 




25 


137 


200 


4000 


Grafton, . 




200 


1000 


450 


7750 


Windham, 




125 


750 


325 


6500 


Rockingham, . 




700 


2800 


1000 


13800 


Brattleborough, 


1025 


4100 


2550 


30500 


Westminster, . 


250 


1000 


500 


7500 






6190 


^ 28,284 


11,545 


$173,865 



The Running Expenses of certain Rail-roads, no more 
favorably situate than the Yermont and Massachusetts, 
were last year as follows, viz : 



Boston and Maine Rail-road, . . 
Boston, Portsmouth & Saco R. R. 
New Bedford and Taunton R. R. 



Length. 



Annual run- 
ning Expense. 



58 miles, 
50 "• 
21 « 



$59,492 61 
46,048 00 
22,280 72 



Or per mile. 



$1026 

921 

1060 
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